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THE  GAME  COMMISSION 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is 
an  independent  administrative  agency  of 
the  state  government  which,  by  law,  is  di- 
rected “ to  protect,  propagate,  manage, 
and  preserve  the  game,  furbearing  animals, 
and  protected  birds  of  the  State,  and  to  en- 
force, by  proper  action  and  proceedings,  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relating  thereto 

Under  provisions  of  The  Game  Law,  “The 
commission  shall  consist  of  eight  compe- 
tent citizens  of  this  State  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  members  of  the 
commission  shall  be  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  wildlife  conservation  and  restora- 
tion,” and  they  are  “ . . . appointed  from 
(defined)  geographical  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.” 

Game  commissioners  serve  for  eight-year 
terms.  Two  commissioners  are  appointed 
each  odd-numbered  year.  They  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  they 
may  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in 
performing  their  official  duties. 

POWERS 

The  Game  Law  confers  on  the  Game  Com- 
mission executive  jurisdiction  over  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  all  the 
state’s  wildlife  resources;  the  commission 
formulates  policies  and  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wildlife;  the  commission  has 
discretionary  powers  to  fix  seasons  and  bag 
limits  under  The  Game  Law;  and  the  com- 
mission exercises  certain  quasi-judicial 
functions  under  provisions  of  The  Game 
Law. 

Meetings  of  the  commission  are  held  in 
Harrisburg  in  January  and  June,  and  at 
other  places  and  times  of  the  year  as  neces- 
sary. A president,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary are  elected  by  the  commissioners  at  the 
January  meeting  to  hold  office  for  a year. 
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HISTORY 

Originally,  the  Game  Commission  was 
called  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners. 
The  board  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature in  1895. 

At  the  beginning  the  commission  had 
very  little  money  with  which  to  operate. 
The  first  appropriation,  made  in  1897,  con- 
sisted of  $800  to  pay  postage  and  express 
charges  for  two  years.  In  1901  the  legisla- 
ture increased  the  biennium  appropriation 
to  $3,000.  This  sum  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  $97,400  for  a biennium,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  1913  hunter’s  license  law 
was  enacted  that  adequate  funds  were 
made  available  to  conduct  the  work  of  the 
commission. 

Prior  to  1920,  all  refuges  and  public  hunt- 
ing grounds  were  on  state  forests,  or  on  a 
few  leased  areas.  As  rental,  the  commission 
paid  the  taxes.  Then  the  first  state  game 
lands,  approximately  6,000  acres  in  Elk 
County,  were  purchased.  Today,  the  com- 
mission owns  and  manages  for  the  sports- 
men and  the  citizens  of  the  state  more  than 
1,200,000  acres  of  state  game  lands  which 
are  used  for  public  hunting  and  other  com- 
patible forms  of  recreation. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING 


The  commission  is  self-supporting,  oper- 
ating on  revenues  paid  into  the  Game  Fund 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses;  fees  for 
special  licenses;  sale  of  publications;  pen- 
alties for  Game  Law  violations;  sale  of  tim- 
ber, minerals  and  other  products  from  state 
game  lands;  rights-of-way  rentals;  interest 
on  securities  and  deposits,  etc.  Pennsyl- 
vania general  fund  revenues  (derived 
through  state  taxes)  are  not  used  in  the 
operations  of  the  Game  Commission. 

An  important  source  of  funds  for  the 
commission  is  the  federal  funding  available 
through  excise  taxes  imposed  (at  the  re- 
quest of  sportsmen)  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition,  archery  equipment  and  hand- 
guns. These  earmarked  funds  are  used  for 
the  purchase,  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  state  game  lands  and  for  wildlife 
habitat  development  on  property  leased  by 
the  commission. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  executive  director,  who  is  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission and,  by  law,  the  chief  game  pro- 
tector, is  appointed  by  the  commissioners. 
The  executive  director  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  effective  administration  and 
management  of  the  wildlife  resources,  the 
execution  of  commission  policies,  rules, 
regulations  and  programs  established 
thereunder,  and  has  charge  of  and  super- 
vises the  work  of  all  commission  employes. 

Assisting  the  executive  director  in  the 
management  of  the  commission’s  programs 
are  a deputy  executive  director  and  such 
division  chiefs  and  other  administrative  of- 
ficers as  are  established  and  selected  by  the 
commission. 

Execution  of  the  commission’s  programs 
and  policies  throughout  the  state  is  carried 
out  by  salaried,  full-time  district  game  pro- 
tectors and  land  management  officers. 
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whose  activities  are  directed  by  field  divi- 
sion supervisors  and  their  assistants.  Dis- 
trict game  protectors  are  assisted  by  un- 
salaried, volunteer  deputy  game  protectors, 
while  land  management  officers  direct  the 
activities  of  work  crews. 

TRAINING 

The  commission  operates  its  own  training 
school,  which  is  located  near  Brockway  in 
Jefferson  County.  The  institution  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  the 
United  States. 

All  district  game  protectors  and  land 
management  officers,  as  well  as  field  divi- 
sion level  supervisory  personnel,  must  be 
graduates  of  the  commission’s  training 
school.  Most  state  level  supervisory  person- 
nel are  also  training  school  graduates  who 
have  moved  up  through  the  ranks. 

Student  officers  are  selected  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion on  the  basis  of  competitive  tests.  Upon 
graduation,  they  are  assigned  to  game  pro- 
tector or  land  management  districts  for  a 
probationary  period.  A satisfactory  perfor- 
mance record  during  the  probationary  peri- 
od gives  them  permanent  status  as  game 
conservation  officers,  subject  to  assignment 
anywhere  within  the  commonwealth. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

As  an  independent  agency,  the  Game 
Commission  must  arrange  for  the  purchase, 
storage  and  distribution  of  all  of  its  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  materials,  ranging  from 
uniforms  to  bulldozers  or  officers’  badges. 

Millions  of  pieces  of  information  go 
through  the  Game  Commission’s  data  pro- 
cessing center. 

Employment  of  the  agency’s  personnel 
complement,  numbering  about  700,  is 
handled  through  the  Game  Commission’s 
personnel  office,  which  is  also  responsible 
for  administering  the  many  programs  in- 
volving labor  contracts,  employe  benefits, 
insurance,  etc. 

A separate  licensing  section  is  necessary 
to  supervise  1,400  license  issuing  agents 
and  to  handle  the  annual  distribution  and 
sale  of  over  a million  and  a half  licenses. 

An  accounting  section  is  required  to  keep 
track  of  every  penny  received  into  and  ex- 
pended from  the  Game  Fund. 

GAME  MANAGEMENT 

A research  program  carried  out  by  the 
Game  Commission’s  professionally-trained 
wildlife  managers  includes  numerous 
studies  generally  designed  to  develop 
means  to  produce  wildlife  in  abundance  and 
variety. 
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When  management  and  development 
practices  improve  conditions  for  wildlife, 
populations  increase,  sometimes  to  the 
point  where  it  is  necessary  to  control  their 
numbers  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  the 
environment.  Wildlife  population  densities 
are  carefully  monitored  by  biologists  and 
field  personnel. 

Surpluses  of  game  species  are  best  con- 
trolled through  sport  hunting,  and  game 
harvests  are  regulated  through  seasons,  bag 
limits  and  other  rules  established  following 
thorough,  scientific  study  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  game  population  may  be  re- 
moved without  depleting  the  basic  breeding 
stock. 

Some  game  species  are  highly  susceptible 
to  hunting  pressure  and  a relaxation  or 
over-liberalization  of  seasons,  limits  and 
rules  of  taking  can  threaten  their  continued 
well-being.  Other  species  appear  to  be  less 
vulnerable  to  sport  hunting,  and  less 
restrictive  regulations  need  be  imposed  on 
them. 

Through  flexibility  and  changes  in 
seasons,  limits  and  regulations,  the  Game 
Commission  is  able  to  provide  protection 
necessary  for  wildlife  and  still  offer  maxi- 
mum recreational  opportunities  for  the 
hunting  public. 
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As  part  of  its  game  management  pro- 
gram, the  commission  operates  six  state 
game  farms  which  produce  birds  to  supple- 
ment natural  populations.  Four  of  the 
farms  raise  ringneck  pheasants,  one  pro- 
duces turkeys  and  one  propagates  mallard 
ducks. 


Pheasan  t Farms: 

Eastern  Game  Farm,  R.  D.  2 
Schwenksville,  Montgomery  County 

Loyalsock  Game  Farm,  R.  D.  2 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  County 

Western  Game  Farm,  R.  D.  1 
Cambridge  Springs,  Crawford  County 

Southwest  Game  Farm 
Distant,  Armstrong  County 


Turkey  Farm: 

State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  Proctor  Star 
Route 

Williamsport,  Lycoming  County 


Waterfowl  Farm: 

State  Wild  Waterfowl  Farm,  R.  D.  4 
Meadville,  Crawford  County 


In  addition  to  the  production  on  the  game 
farms,  the  commission  distributes 
thousands  of  day-old  pheasant  chicks  to 
sportsmen’s  organizations  which  rear  the 
birds  and  then  release  them  on  lands  which 
are  open  to  public  hunting. 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Wildlife  populations  are  directly  related 
to  and  controlled  by  habitat.  The  basic  ele- 
ments of  wildlife  habitat  are  food,  water, 
cover  for  protection  and  a place  to  raise 
young. 

A given  land  area  produces  a certain 
amount  and  kind  of  vegetation,  depending 
on  the  type  and  richness  of  the  soil,  terrain 
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features,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  tempera- 
tures, and  so  on.  Vegetative  quality,  quanti- 
ty, variety  and  interspersion  generally 
determine  which  species  and  how  much 
wildlife  can  be  produced  on  a certain  piece 
of  land. 

If  land  is  properly  managed,  the  produc- 
tion, variety  and  interspersion  of  flora  can 
often  be  increased,  with  a resultant  in- 
crease in  wildlife  populations.  Accordingly, 
the  Game  Commission  places  heavy  empha- 
sis on  land  management;  a large  portion  of 
the  agency’s  entire  operating  budget  goes 
toward  activities  designed  to  improve  wild- 
life habitat. 

A public  access  unit  is  responsible  for 
leasing,  developing  and  maintaining  Co- 
operative Farm  Game,  Forest  Game  and 
Safety  Zone  project  lands  leased  for  wildlife 
management  and  public  hunting  purposes. 

A planning  and  development  section  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  of  specific 
management  plans  for  state  game  lands 
and  other  areas  under  agreement  or  lease 
and  for  managing  the  wildlife  and  provid- 
ing for  public  hunting  on  these  lands. 

Forested  game  lands  are  managed  by  pro- 
fessional foresters  to  produce  annual  crops 
of  game  and  sustained  yields  of  wood  prod- 
ucts through  continuing  forest  resources  in- 
ventory, timber  mapping  and  sales  pro- 
grams consistent  with  good  silvicultural 
and  wildlife  management  practices. 

Another  section  deals  with  exploration 
for  and  removal  of  mineral  resources  such 
as  coal,  gas  and  oil  on  lands  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Game  Commission.  Leases,  li- 
censes and  right-of-way  agreements  must 
be  maintained  with  utilities  and  private 
groups  or  individuals  involved  in  secondary 
uses  of  game  lands. 

Cooperative  land  management  programs 
are  conducted  with  numerous  agencies  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
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U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  Heritage  Conser- 
vation and  Recreation  Service  provides 
cost-sharing  funds  for  land  acquisition. 

Another  unit  plans,  develops  and 
manages  waterfowl  areas,  develops  artifi- 
cial nesting  devices,  conducts  waterfowl  in- 
ventories, traps  nuisance  waterfowl,  bands 
waterfowl  and  is  responsible  for  public 
regulated  waterfowl  shooting  areas. 

The  commission  s Howard  nursery  an- 
nually provides  several  million  seedlings 
which  are  available  to  improve  habitat  on 
game  lands  and  properties  enrolled  in  co- 
operative commission  programs. 

Other  land  management  sections  are  in- 
volved in  engineering,  legal  work,  survey- 
ing, mapping,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  Game  Commission  properties  and 
facilities. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Over  the  years  the  Game  Commission’s 
real  backbone  has  been  its  nationally-fa- 
mous  law  enforcement  program  which 
strives  for  reasonable  compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  The  Game  Law  and  assures  the 
perpetuation  of  wildlife. 

Each  district  game  protector,  who  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility  of  enforcing  laws  re- 
lating to  wildlife,  supervises  deputy  game 
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protectors  who  have  been  carefully 
screened,  tested  and  trained  prior  to  assum- 
ing their  duties.  Field  officers  make  sure 
that  hunting  is  a safe  outdoor  recreational 
pursuit  and  that  personal  and  property 
rights  of  landowners  are  safeguarded. 

Officers  spend  considerable  time  servic- 
ing nuisance  animal  complaints,  removing 
wildlife  that  causes  damage  or  conflicts 
with  mankind  or  other  land  uses.  The  law 
enforcement  division  also  annually  issues 
about  3,000  special  permits  in  some  20 
categories  ranging  from  bird  banding  to 
taxidermy. 

There  is  extensive  cooperation  between 
the  Game  Commission’s  officers  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies,  such  as  state  and 
local  police,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Fish  Commission,  especially  in 
rural  areas.  The  Game  Commission  has  a 
sophisticated  statewide  radio  system  which 
is  shared  with  Civil  Defense  in  times  of 
disasters  and  emergencies. 

The  division  is  often  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish advice  and  assistance  on  legislation  af- 
fecting the  wildlife  resources  of  the  state. 


INFORMATION  & EDUCATION 

An  extensive  informational  and  educa- 
tional program  is  carried  on  through  re- 
leases to  the  press,  radio  and  television,  and 
a close  relationship  is  maintained  with  the 
outdoor  and  sports  writers  of  the  state.  Mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  free  or  moderately-priced 
literature  on  wildlife  conservation  and 
Game  Commission  activities  are  distributed 
every  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  News  is  the  of- 
ficial monthly  publication  of  the  agency. 
The  64-page  magazine  deals  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  commission;  hunting  and 
trapping  aids;  experiences  of  conservation 
officers;  items  of  interest  to  farmers, 
sportsmen,  youths  and  others  concerned 
about  wildlife  management;  and  columns 
on  subjects  such  as  guns,  archery,  etc. 
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Thousands  of  persons  are  trained  annu 
ally  in  the  hunter  education  program  to  ap 
predate  wildlife  and  to  hunt  safely  and  re- 
sponsibly. Extensive  motion  picture  and 
slide  film  libraries  are  developed  and  main- 
tained. 

The  commission  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  jointly  sponsor  a 
wildlife  conservation  program  for  voca- 
tional agriculture  students  in  the  state.  An- 
nual cash  awards  are  provided  to  the  top 
students  by  the  commission,  which  also 
subsidizes  and  provides  instruction  for  the 
Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for 
Teachers  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni 
versity. 

Wildlife  education  programs  are  de- 
veloped by  the  commission  for  utilization 
by  Pennsylvania’s  schools,  youth  and  civic 
organizations,  service  clubs,  etc. 

Major  wildlife  exhibits  are  displayed  each 
year  at  shows  and  fairs  which  draw  large 
audiences,  and  numerous  smaller  exhibits 
are  set  up  at  the  local  level. 

Two  educational  visitor  centers  are  main- 
tained, one  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Area  in  Crawford  County  and  the  other  at 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties. 
Over  half  a million  yearly  visitors  at  these 
facilities  have  a chance  to  learn  how  wild- 
life is  managed  and  to  see  nearly  all  of  the 
waterfowl  and  shorebirds  which  occur  in 
Pennsylvania. 


There  are  some  who  can  live  without  wild 
things,  and  some  who  cannot . . . Like 
winds  and  sunsets,  wild  things  were  taken 
for  granted  until  progress  began  to  do  away 
with  them.  Now  we  face  the  question 
whether  a still  higher  ‘standard  of  living’  is 
worth  its  cost  in  things  natural,  wild,  and 
free.  —Aide  Leopold 
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